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tion have suggested a refined and inild ideal of the divine governor of their world.    At first the Brahmists attempted to, hold by the Vedas, but this involved them in sundry inconsistencies, and the more advanced section appears to have staked its creed upon pure & priori assumptions of a just and benevolent deity.   They abjure the " gross materialism " of ancient religions, they reject dogmas and traditions, and desire their disciples to look at the objects round them in the world for evidences of divine power, intelligence, and mercy.    Their principal leader declares that " the physical sciences give us better and higher conceptions of God and His government of the world than we could otherwise possess."    " Few will deny," he says, "that the material universe is a great religious teacher, that the sublime and beautiful in Nature exercise a vast-influence on the mind."    That the world around us is a great religious teacher, and that religious men feel awed and subdued by the aspect of Nature, are obvious truths ; but many persons who judge only by history, observation, and experience, would flatly deny that these feelings necessarily make for righteousness, or that the physical forces and processes of the universe prove the divine benevolence. If any one considers closely the nature and complexion of religions which have  encompassed  the hearts of  great nations, and reviews their origin and progress, it is easy to perceive that a faith which contains mere pious fervent sentiments and high moral lessons has never, as such, taken hold of an entire people.    Such a faith has usually been preserved, in all ages of culture, by the refined intellectual minority, with a distilled aroma of the popular creed, just sufficient to indicate its origin. But Dr Newman was right